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the confidence of the people, and not one of its acts
could be cited that was worthy of a great nation.
Even the Provisional Government, during its short
and feverish existence, had shown some proofs of its
desire to benefit society; it had abrogated the laws
that punished political offences with death; it had
ameliorated the hardships of the debtor; carried out
some excellent improvements in the direction of rail-
ways, and had boldly met the financial exigencies by
additional taxation, whilst it had removed the vexa-
tious octroi. But the Legislative Assembly seemed to
take a delight in repealing every statute that had
given satisfaction to the nation; its aim appeared
to be to return to the legislation of MM. Mole,
Guizot, and Thiers; and it was remarkable for its in-
gratitude to any man who had done the state service.
M. Lamartine, to whom Paris was so much indebted,
whose eloquence had controlled the fierce democracy
when the mob would have supplanted the tricolor
by the red flag at the Hotel de Ville, could scarcely
command attention; nothing that he said was lis-
tened to. Cabals against General Cavaignac, the man
to whom they were indebted for their existence,
prevented his influence having due weight, and he
was forsaken as soon as he ceased to be useful.
Their presidents were utterly disregarded ; the high-
minded and finished gentleman, Armand Marrast,
could not control the debates; M. Dupin was only
regarded by them as a clever jester, whose caustic
wit and epigrammatic reproofs served to amuse;
his judicious admonitions and calls to order were
unheeded, and the Assembly was too often the scene
of virulent dispute and indecent violence. The
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